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What are good works? 

The works that flow from God’s good spirit, 
the works that are wrought in God, they are 
good works. The works of the new birth, the 
new creature, are good works; whereas all 
the works of the flesh are bad, though never 
so finely painted. All its thoughts, imagina- 
tions, willings, runnings, hunting to find out 
God and heavenly things, with all its sacri- 
fices, are corrupt and evil, having of the bad 
leaven of the bad nature in them. Make the 
tree good, or its fruit can never be good; so 
that they only are the good works that flow 
from the good tree, from the good root. And 
here all the works of the flesh, though never 
so glorious and taking in man’s eye, are shut 
out by God’s measure, by God’s line and plum- 
met of righteousness and true judgment; and 
every work of God’s spirit, the meanest work 
of faith, the least labor of true love, the least 
shining of life in the heart, and the giving up 
thereto, is owned by God, as coming from Him, 


service if any of our members took a training 
of this kind for their life’s work.’’ 

A West Point military training is con- 
tinually breeding in its students an expecta- 
tion of carnal warfare as an employment, so 
that, when one has thus laboriously fitted him- 
self for war, he is ill at ease till a war can be 
brought about in which he can exercise his 
training. And so it is,—erect a manufactur- 
ing plant, and it is a pity if we do not get it 
into motion to produce the goods. So the 
acquirement of a theological training byFriends 
will scarcely fail in any case to breed a temp- 
tation te practice it on a meeting. ‘‘I don’t 
regard it as. a qualification for the ministry,”’ 
said a member who was taking such a course 
in a noted seminary, ‘‘but I desire the course 
of study.’’ He was told that the desire to put 
it to use would naturally lead him to construe 
it as a qualification. Whether the true quali- 
fication was added or not, the delivery of 
sermons by him in our meetings followed, as 
surely as we expect it will by others similarly 
trained. The scholastic course so constructed 
as to have the ministry always in its eye would 
naturally issue its annual manufacture of know- 
edge-made ministers. So there would be pro- 
jected upon the Society a ministry of enticing 
words of man’s wisdom as learned, as able, 
as brilliant, as intellectual, as it is spurious. 
We are behind none in appreciating the ad- 
vantages of natural talents and knowledge ina 
well-trained mind, subordinated to Divine grace, 


and wrought in Him, who ‘‘worketh both to|as subsidiary to holy help in the exercise of 


will and to do of his own good pleasure.’’ He 
that is gathered to the light, which God hath 
enlightened him with, hath received the light, 
dwelleth in the light, walketh in the light, the 
Spirit of the living God is near him; and dwel- 
leth with him, and worketh in him; and he 
bringeth his deeds to the Light, where it is 
manifest they are wrought in God. But he 
that is out of the inward light of God’s holy 
Spirit, his works are not wrought in God, and 
so can but make a fair show in the flesh, to 
the fleshly eye, but are not good in God’s sight. 
The erring man’s ways are often right in his 
own eyes; ah! but blessed is he whose way 
and works are good and right in the eye of 
the Lord, in the judgment of his searching, 
unerring Light and Spirit.—Jsaae Penington. 





Inculeation of a Call. 


‘We will not have the clergyman,’’ says 
‘riend, alluding to a connection of 


the British 


the prophetic gift. But all special coaching 
systems, whose conscious onlook must be to the 
ministry as a goal and outcome, tend to educe 
a product of their own, instead of the Divine, 
inspiration. ‘‘Would that all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets, ’’—faithful stewards of the 
manifold grace of God each in his gift and call- 
ing from onhigh. But no school of the proph- 
ets can make them so but the direct revela- 
tion, equipment and authority of the school of 
Christ. 





A Remarkable Leading. 

A minister who had attended a Western Yearly 
Meeting, lately reported in our columns, felt 
drawn to attend a Monthly Meeting in Indiana, 
where he witnessed a variety of exercises, to 
which, as a Friend, he was unaccustomed. At 
length a silence ensued, of remarkable solem- 


Friends with theological training, ‘‘but we can | nity to his feelings. Therein he was unexpec- 


ill-afford to be quite destitute of his knowledge. 


It would mark a new departure in our Society’s any sight of the bearing they might have on 


tedly prompted to speak these words, without 


the occasion: ‘‘Is the young man Absalom 
safe?’’ Having uttered them, he found him- 
self drawn into an application of them to the 
paid leadership of the flock. As Absalom was 
traitor to his father’s administration and coun- 
sels, seeking his father’s life, and undermin- 
ing his influence by stealing the hearts of the 
people witha kiss, that he might supersede his 
father in power; so the pastorate system was 
working its way among the people under our 
name, to supersede the principles of our fathers 
in the Truth, and stand traitorous to the legiti- 
mate constitution of the Society of Friends, 
gathered as it was out from every phase of hu- 
man priesthood. The young man was not safe, 
that was seeking the office of pastor; and the 
church was not safe in renouncing the Quaker- 
ism of its fathers, to put on the paid ministry 
system of other churches. 

The overcoming power attending this act of 
faithfulness brought several of the hearers 
under much tenderness of feeling and confession. 
But the full accounting for his being thus led 
was not manifest to the visiting minster till later 
in the day, when he was informed that, two 
weeks before, another in the station of minister 
visiting that meeting, arose with the same 
words, ‘‘Is the young man Absalom safe?’’ 
and added, ‘‘No, he is not safe, unless you pay 
him his dues as your pastor. He cannot live, 
and support his family, and have time for study, 
unless you pay him for his services.’’—or 
language of this import. ‘‘How thankful I 
felt,’’ says the minister whose visit followed 
this, ‘‘that I knew nothing of this in advance, 
or that it was a pastorate meeting, or how 
they conducted it.’’ 

We feel that comment is unnecessary. He 
contributed this recital to our hearing in con- 
versation, for the honor of Truth, as a testi- 
mony to the leading of the Spirit. 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT DENIED.—From another 
source, information was forwarded to us that 
in the same Indiana meeting, the visiting plead- 
er for the pastorate system publicly announced 
in his sermon, that the editor of THE FRIEND 
had acknowledged to him that he was employed 
in the capacity of pastor of a Philadelphia 
Friends’ meeting, and that he received a cer- 
tain (named) amount annually as his salary 
for that service. 

It is due to truth, for its public clearing in 
that matter, that the editor should declare, 
and he hereby does so, that the salary which 
his visitor thus reported, was and is solely for 
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school teaching in a day-school, a service 
which, together with his other duties, largely 
precludes him from what are called ‘‘pastor- 
al’’ services to members. 

And as for the word ‘‘pastor,’’ the editor’s 
contention with his visitor was, that whereas 
the apostle charges ‘‘that the members should 
have the same care one for another,’’ yet our 
elders and overseers, through the nature of 
their appointment, feel especially responsible 
for the care and oversight of members; that a 
preacher of the word has not necessarily the 
pastoral gift, nor do pastors, or caretakers 
one of another, necessarily have the preach- 
ing gift. Offices which the Head of the Church 
so often keeps asunder in different members, 
let no man force together in one person. Yet 
under the editor’s appointment as an overseer 
—one with twenty others, all equally unpaid 
—he may have acknowledged that he shared 
with them a ‘‘pastoral’’ duty; but not on the 
ground that he sometimes made public vocal 
offerings. 

In short, all this misunderstanding has as its 
only basis a school-teacher naming his salary, 
and an overseer his appointment. 


Isaac Penington on Isaac Penington. 

In an appreciative monograph on Isaac Pen- 
ington, from the hand of John W. Graham, 
our attention has been arrested by the state- 
ment that it was the ‘‘intellectual poverty of 
the Society that was a stumbling block’’ to 
Isaac Penington in his convincement. We 
have been accustomed to consider that it was 
Isaac Penington’s intellectual arrogance, or, 
in his own phrase, ‘‘the treachery of the fleshly 
wise part,’’ that hindered him in his early 
convincement in this connection, and we think 
it may be interesting to put two passages 
from his journal side by side. The first is that 
quoted by John W. Graham as evidence of the 
intellectual difficulties in the Quaker path. 

‘*As remember, at the very first they reach- 
ed to the life of God in me, which life an- 
swered their voice, and caused a great love in 
me to spring to them; but still, in my reason- 
ings with them, and disputes alone (in my 
mind), concerning them, I was very far off 
from owning them. Yea, the more 
I conversed with them, the more | seemed in 
my understanding and reason to get over them, 
and to trample them under my feet as a poor, 
weak, silly, contemptible generation, who had 
some smatterings of truth in them, and some 
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the judgment of the convinced soul upon the | 


difficulties in the way of convincement, and 
the reader may decide whether this was the 
Society’s ‘‘intellectual poverty’’ or the pride 
of unregenerate human nature. 

‘*At first acquaintance with this rejected 
people, that which was eternal of God in me 
opened, and I did immediately in my spirit 
own them as children of my Father, truly be- 
gotten of his life by his own spirit. But the 
wise reasoning part presently rose up, contend- 
ing against the uncouth way of appearance; 
and in that I did disown them, and continued 
a stranger to them, and a reasoner against 
them, for about twelve months; and by weigh- 
ing and considering things in that part, was 
still further and further off from discerning 
their leadings by the life and Spirit of God 
into those things. But at length it pleased 
the Lord to draw out his sword against that 
part in me, turning the wisdom and strength 
thereof backward; and to open that eye in me 
again, wherewith He had given me to see the 
things of his kingdom in some measure from 
a child. And then I saw and felt them grown 
in that life and spirit which I, through the 
treachery of the fleshly-wise part, had been 
estranged to, and had adulterated from. And 
now what bitter days of mourning and lamen- 
tation (even for some years since) I have had 
over this, the Lord alone fully knows. Oh! 
I have known it to be a bitter thing to follow 
this wisdom, in understanding of Scriptures, 
in remembering of experiences, and in many 
more inward ways of workings, that many 
cannot bear to hear.’’ 4. HW. B. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP.—Sweet indeed is 
the privilege of Christian fellowship; comfort- 
ing and helpful because of a oneness of spirit- 
ual experience, as well as a unity of faith. 
Travellers together to the city of God, having 
been baptized with the same baptism (the bap- 
tism which is into the death of Jesus Christ) 
and being in measure fellow-partakers in his 
sufferings, having known the refreshment of 
the same heavenly manna and having drank of 
the waters of the same eternal spring of life, 
speak not at random but with certainty con- 
cerning that one Spirit, of the ministrations 
of whose grace each has tasted; and their 
words are as the savor of life unto life. 


S. 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION.—Corruption in po- 
litical life is really scepticism. It is a dis- 
trust, a disease which has lasted so long that 


it has grown into disbelief of political princi- 
ples of the first fundamental truths of the sa- 
credness of government and the necessity of 
righteousness. And where has such a disbe- 
lief come from? We all know well enough. 
It is from the narrow view that has looked at 
machineries and magnified them till they have 
hid from view the great purposes for which 
all machineries exist. Ifa man tells me that 
it is absolutely necessary that such a political 


honest desires toward God, but very far off | 
from the clear and full understanding of his 
way and will. And this was the effect of 
almost every discourse with them. They still 
reached my heart, and I felt them in the secret 
of my sul, which caused the love in me always 
to continue, yea, sometimes to increase to- | 
wards them; but daily my understanding got 
more and more over them, and therein I daily | party should be maintained whether its acts 


more and more despised them.’’ ,and its men are righteous or unrighteous, or 
The second extract seems to us to represent else the government will fail, that man is an 
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unbeliever. He has lost his faith in the first 
principles of government, and he has lost it by 


| tying down his study and his soul to the second 


causes, to the mere machinery of party. — 
Philips Brooks. 





Oil for Laying Dust. 


The method of treating road-beds of rail- 
roads with heavy petroleum for laying the dust, 
was first introduced about three years ago on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and has since been 
adopted by a number of other roads. It has 
been found that when a track ballasted with 
gravel or cinder is well sprinkled with oil the 
dust is practically got rid of, and the oil at 
the same time destroys weeds, preserves the 
ties and renders the track waterproof. Onone 
of the New Jersey roads the use of 2,500 
gallons of oil per mile of track has effectually 
laid the fine sand. The Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, whose road-bed is excellent, used 4,000 
gallons of oil per mile of double track the 
first year, and half that quantity when the 
treatment was repeated. The oil is of low 
combustible grade, so that there is little or no 
danger of fire. On one of the New Jersey roads 
the beginning of this season, began some ex- 
periments on some very dusty suburban drives. 
The oil keeps the dust down and appears to 
protect the road to a certain extent from the 
rain. Of course in time its efficiency is lost 
and the road has to be sprinkled anew. The 
great drawback to the use of oil is that it 
gives off an offensive smell, so that when you 
are out for a drive in your carriage or spin in 
your automobile you see everything through 
an oleaginous miasma which is perhaps nearly 
as bad as dust. 





THAT Low ANIMAL, MAN.—Instead of the 
highest, man is in some respects the lowest 
of the animal kingdom. Man is the most un- 
chaste, the most drunken, the most egotistic, 
the most miserly, the most hypocritical and 
the most atrocious of living creatures. No 
animal, except man, kills for the mere sake 
of killing. For one being to take the life of 
another for purposes of selfish utility, is bad 
enough, conscience knows. But the indis- 
criminate massacre of defenceless victims by 
armed and organized packs just for pastime 
is beyond characterization. The human species 
is the only species of animals that plunges to 
such depths of atrocity. Even vipers and 
hyenas do not kill for recreation. No animal, 
except man, habitually seeks wealth purely 
out of an insane impulse to accumulate. And 
no animal, except man, gloats over accumu- 
lations that are of no possible use to him, that 
are an injury and an abomination, and in whose 
acquisition he has committed irreparable crimes 
upon others. There are no millionaires—no 
professional, legalized, lifelong kleptomaniacs 
—among the birds and quadrupeds. No animal, 
except man spends so large a part of his ener- 
gies striving for superiority—not superiority 
in usefulness, but that superiority which con- 
sists in simply getting on the heads of one’s 
fellows to crow. And no animal practices 
common, ordinary morality to the beings of 
the world in which he lives so little, compared 
with the amount he preaches it, as man.— The 
Humane Review. 


THE ends dreamed of by self are realized by 
unselfishness. 
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For “ Tue FRrienp.” 

There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God 
(Heb. iv: 9). 

(Composed after the death of a Friend in regard to whom this 
text was quoted.) 

What is this sweet “rest” that we read of, 

Which remains for the people of God? 

Is it given alone when earth’s pathways 

No more by our footsteps are trod? 

When our bodies, grown earthworn and weary, 

Are lying beneath the green sod, 

And our souls safely garnered forever 

“Tn the balm-breathing gardens of God?” 


Ah, more! In his love and his mercy, 

Our Father hath cast up a way 

For those who are striving to serve Him, 
And all his commands to obey, 

And to walk in the newness of spirit, 

And live in his fear day by day, 

Tohave rest in this life from the doubtings 
Which beset the lone wanderer’s way, 


Who knows not the Arms Everlasting 
Beneath him at times to uphold, 

And who sees not new mercies and blessings 
With each added morning unfold, 

And whose faith-eye sees naught of the glories 
And the joys that eternity holds, 

For those safe at rest with the Saviour, 

In the city whose streets are of gold. 


Ah! how full and complete the fruition 

Of this “rest for the people of God,” 

If in meekness and quiet submission 

We bow ’neath the chastening rod, 

When under affliction’s deep shadows, 

Or in suffering earth’s pathways are trod! 

And then the sweet rest everlasting 

In the city celestial, with God! 

SARAH D. SEARS. 

BARNESVILLE, Ohio. 





Some Account of the arly Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 165.) 


“Bleventh Mo. 8th, 1857.—Our certificate 
came to the Monthly Meeting to-day. I was 
brought into much tenderness and brokenness 
of spirit, feeling the separation from my rela- 
tives and dear friends whom I had left behind 
to be a deep trial, and the great responsibility 
of my children resting wholly upon me, a poor 
unworthy worm, knowing that I had taken a 
great step in bringing them to this newly set- 
tled place, and not knowing what effect it may 
have on their lives. But this I must leave to 
Him who orders all things well. Our dear 
Friend laid before the meeting in a 
very weighty manner the subject of appointing 
a committee to visit the families of this Monthly 
Meeting as way opened for it. After serious 
consideration the appointment was made. My 
name was among them, which was a trial to 
me; I felt such astranger in a strange land and 
utterly unable for such important work ; yet 
I could not feel easy to excuse myself, and 
hoped to be excused from much service. The 
committee after meeting proposed to com- 
mence at a little settlement of Friends on Mos- 
quito Creek.” 

There seems to be no account in writing of 
this labor. The writer has heard her say that 
she thought much good was done. One cir- 
cumstance in particular is called to mind which 
she related of a visit they paid to a young 
couple who lived isolated. Soon after they 
were settled in silence, she seemed to hear the 





sound of dancing and revelry, and felt it laid 





upon her to address them on this subject. 
After meeting the man in brokenness acknowl- 
edged that they had had a dance in their house, 
but did not intend to have another. 

Ruth Newlin was acknowledged a minister 
by Bear Creek Monthly Meeting First Month 
18th, 1859. She was near thirty-three years 
of age. 

“In First Month, 1860, I was liberated by 
the Monthly Meeting to visit in gospel love 
Winneshiek Monthly Meeting and the meetings 
and families belonging to it as way opens. 

“Second Month 5th.—Set out on our journey 
poor and low in mind, yet peaceful. 

“On the sixth at Fort Des Moines. 

“ 8th—Arrived at EliJessup’s, where we met 
with a kind reception. Attended a youths’ 
meeting at Honey Creek, appointed by James 
Owen, at half-past six o’clock in the evening 
—a time long to be remembered. 

“ 3rd.— Quite cold. We concluded not best 
to travel. Went to see a poor sick woman. 
A comfortable time it was. Can say it was 
good for me to be there. Lodged at David 
Hunt’s all night. 

“10th.—Made an early start for Winneshiek. 
Quite sick this evening, yet very peaceful in 
mind. Deep humility is the clothing of my 
soul. I greatly desire that a blessing may 
rest upon my dear companions in this journey.” 
There were no railroads in that early day that 
extended as far West as this. (She traveled in 
a carriage, often in very cold weather.) 

“Second Month 11th, 1860.—I feel quite 
cheerful this morning. The prospect brightens 
before me. I cannot remember when the beau- 
ties of nature seemed so sweet to me. 

“12th.—Arrived at at half-past two 
o’clock, feeling very poor, yet greatly desiring to 
let obedience keep pace with knowledge. Heav- 
enly Father, thou knowest the very bent and 
intent of my heart. May thy will and not 
mine be done. I feel like asking my friends to 
come together this evening. Oh, Lord, be 
pleased to go before in this most trying time. 
I feel the very least of thy servants. 

“13th.—I believe the Lord was pleased to 
own our little gathering last evening. 

“14th.—At Joseph Gibbon’s. I do feel so un- 
worthy of so much attention from my friends. 
It was much in the cross to have a sitting with 
these Friends, yet sweet peace was my reward. 
I think we can say, the wing of ancient good- 
ness was spread over us. I feel that my spir- 
itual strength is renewed. 

“15th.—We had a precious season with an 
aged mother and her daughter and family. 
The Scripture reading this morning was very 
satisfactory. 

“16th.—At a very solitary place, and very 
hard work. Oh, the lukewarmness there appears 
in some, very hard to reach. Attended 
Meeting, in which I believe the Great Head of 
the church was pleased to drop a crumb from 
his bountiful table, for his dependent children. 

“17th.—Had a very pleasant visit with two 
young Friends. I feel very low in spirit. The 
prospect of visiting the families of this meet- 
ing seems weighty. Gladly would nature shrink 
from it. 

“18th, Seventh-day.—Though poor in spirit 
and weak in body I feel like going among some 
of the scattered ones. Oh, Lord, go before 
thy poor instrument, that nothing but thy 
word may be delivered. 








“19th.—Suffered greatly through the night. 
Prospects are discouraging this morning about 
my being able to attend meeting. (Evening) 
our dear Friends —— and arrived at 
meeting, which was very reviving. Strength 
was given to perform our several duties beyond 
expectation. 

“20th, Second-day. — Sweet peace is my 
portion in looking toward leaving this neigh- 
borhood. It seems like parting with father 
and mother to part with these dear aged 
friends, David and Phebe Steer. Much to my 
strength and comfort, we had a precious op- 
portunity with them this morning. 

“22nd .—At Friends are to be in- 
formed of our being at meeting to-morrow. 
Oh! how little I do feel the very least of the 
flock, poor and unworthy. 

““23rd.—Poverty seems to be my portion 
this morning; I fear I lack faith. I do long to 
be entirely submissive to the Great Master, to 
be anything He would have me. 

“‘24th.—A very trying meeting to me yes- 
terday, but little relief. Very unexpectedly 
I was impressed with the belief that it would 
be right for me to request for an appointed 
meeting at night for the youth, which I did in 
much fear and trembling lest I should run be- 
fore my heavenly Guide. And to make it more 
trying Friends seemed to discourage it on ac- 
count of it being the same time as the closing 
of their school. Yet it was plain to me that 
this was the right time, and if they did not 
give their-attendance I would be clear. So 
accordingly word was given and the attendance 
was larger than was expected, and I was able 
fully to relieve my mind. All praise belongs 
to thee, most Holy Father, who putteth forth 
and goeth before thy poor dependent children. 

“25th.—A favored Monthly Meeting at 
Spring Water, in which I was able fully to re- 
lieve my mind, although not until the shutters 
were raised at my request. .Oh, this sweet 
peace of mind! 

“26th.—The goodness of the Lord is very 
great to his children who put their trust in Him. 
I went to meeting in much weakness, but He 
who has promised to be our strength in weak- 
ness was present to own and to crown our little 
assembly. My mind is turned to the dear youth 
yesterday and to-day. Oh, may there be a 
willingness on their part to serve the Lord in 
the prime of life. 

“‘27th.—At the house of our friend 
Quite sick last night. Low in spirit this morn- 
ing. Lord, grant more faith and strength. 
Went to meeting at three o’clock, which was 
well attended. I was favored to relieve my 
mind, though poor in the beginning.” The rest 
of these memoranda seem to be lost. 

“The following summer, with a minute from 
the same Monthly Meeting I visited the South 
River and Smyrna Monthly Meetings and the 
meetings belonging to them.” (No account of 
this visit.) 

“‘In Third Month, 1861, my friends liberated 
me for religious service in the State of Kansas. 
I visited all the localities where Friends were 
to be found, except one where high water pre- 
vented. We traveled, in all, over nine hun- 
dred miles in a carriage. I left my dear chil- 
dren to do the best they could without me. 

“Fourth Month 21, 1861.—This has been a 
day of close trial to me. It is hard to give 
the parting hand to so many near and dear 





















































































THE FRIEND. 


A Vision. 


“Go and tell my church where they will find me.” 








Friends. The dear youth are brought very 
near my best feelings. I believe the Lord has 
a precious seed in this place [Summit Grove]. 
Oh, saith my soul, may it be cherished. 

“ 22nd.— Arose early this morning. The 
prospect of leaving my dear children and friends 
to-day so overcame me, that I felt like sinking 
down under it, yet after a most precious, ten- 
dering season in solemn silent waiting on the 
Lord, prayer was offered go the Father of all 
our sure mercies for his Holy protection and 
guidance, I felt my strength renewed, and was 
favored to leave all in his care.” 

When she laid her request for a minute be- 
fore the meeting, a Friend and his wife near 
neighbors did not speak of it, but let it pass in 
silence, which brought her into a tried condi- 
tion of mind, feeling that she could not go 
without the full unity of her friends. While 
she was feeling much discouraged, the Friend 
came over and informed her that he could not 
feel easy without offering his services in her 
proposed visit, that they had full unity with 
her, that backwardness had been the cause of 
their silence, and they felt that their voices 
were of little import. This was a great relief 
to her tried mind, though with this his con- 
cern ended, and she was accompanied by other 
friends. 












































A minister of the Society of Friends,* whilst 
on a religious visit to Russia, had the follow- 
ing experience. He says: “ While in the Trans- 
caucasus my,mind had been much exercised 
about Princess —— and her son, dear Chris- 
tian people of the Greek Church. He was a 
fine young man of about twenty years of age, 
who, on the occasion of our taking a meal at 
his mother’s house in Northern Russia, had 
pleaded in the loving earnestness of his heart 
for.what I felt the Spirit of the Lord con- 
demned. As my thoughts turned toward them, 
while lying awake on my bed one night, it 
seemed as if the Saviour appeared and beck- 
oned to me, and I rose up and followed. We 
came shortly to a large gateway, over which 
was written in bold letters : “ The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.’ 

“We passed through into a beautiful gar- 
den, where were all manner of shrubs, trees, 
and flowers, ‘pleasant to the sight and good 
for food.’ The air was balmy, and there was 
a clear brightness that did not dazzle; the 
song of birds and hum of happy life caused a 
sweetness of harmony that cannot be described; 
nothing jarred or disturbed the perfection of 
the whole. We passed on, through paths of 
beauty that seemed endless, till we came to a 
more open part, where were erected large and 
magnificent buildings, judged by a sense I had 
once known, but which now looked nothing 
more than the buildings I made as a boy with 
my little wooden bricks. One of these was 
called the ‘Greek Church,’ another the ‘ Roman 
Catholic,’ and another the ‘ Anglican,’ while 
spreading in all directions were smaller build- 
ings of a similar kind, but all professedly 
erected for the same object. From some of 
them music was issuing that some might con- 
sider the perfection of harmony and sound, 
but it fell dead and lifeless on the ear. We 
entered first the ‘Greek Church.’ Not a seat 
was vacant, and priests in gorgeous vestments 
were attending to the duties of their Order; 
numberless candles lit up a magnificent display 
of colors, pictures and arrangements most im- 
posing. During a little lull in the service my 
Companion called, in a voice of power, pity 
and love, ‘Come to me.’ A very few appeared 
to hear Him, but ainong them I noticed my 
friend and her son turn a responsive look. 
Not one of the priests did I see take any no- 
tice, except that two or three, who kept their 
backs toward Him, were more diligent in their 
respective employments. With a look of deep 
tenderness He turned and went out, no one 
following Him. Oh! that a lost world could 
see that look. I have seen nothing to com- 
pare it to; no pen nor pencil could describe it. 
We entered each building in turn, and in each 
the same loving invitation from his lips went 
forth, ‘Come to Me.’ In some of the smaller 
and less pretentious buildings the proportion 
of those who turned a responsive look to his 
tender call was much larger than in the more 
showy ones, but none arose and followed. He 
looked sad and thoughtful, but beneath it all 
could be discerned a Kingly power. 

“We walked on, leaving these churches be- 


(To be continued.) 




















For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 


Boys’ Brigade at Church. 


“The annual church parade of the Toronto 
Battalion of the Boys’ Brigade in Canada, held 
last evening to Cooke’s church, was one of the 
most successful in the history of the brigade. 
The battalion formed at 7 45, at the corner of 
Jarvis and Gerrard Streets, fourteen compan- 
ies, five hundred and ninety-six strong, and 
marched to the church to the music of the 
bugle bands of the eleventh, fifteenth and sev- 
enteenth companies. The battalion was re- 
viewed on Jarvis Street by Hon. George W. 
Ross, Dominion president of the brigade, and 
by Mrs. Ross. 

“At the church, which was appropriately 
decorated for the occasion (Rev.) A. Macgilli- 
vray preached an instructive sermon from the 
text, ‘Quit ye like men; be strong.’ Several 
other clergymen also took part in the services.” 
—Toronto Paper. 

Note on the above. If we sow to the wind, 
can we fail to reap the whirlwind? If fathers 
and mothers have gone wild with a war spirit, 
need it surprise us to see the same influencing 
the children? Just think of it. Professed dis- 
ciples of the Prince of Peace training up their 
children for war. The text taken from the 
words of the Philistine when in battle they 
wrenched the ark of God’s covenant with Israel 
from its rightful keepers (1 Samuel iv: 9). 
May we not tremblingly fear that when the 
youthful disciples of the Prince of Peace, the 
meek and lowly, who came not to destroy but 
to save men’s lives, are thus by their parents 
and guardians offered on the altar of Moloch, 
the god of war, that they will become Philis- 
tines and not of Israel, and Christians will find 
themselves like Israel of old, bereft of God’s 
glory. Let us not, brethren, cease to pray, 

‘Lord, open thou their eyes, that they may 
see their danger and the miseries it fore- 
shows.” W. W.B. 






















* Now reported as recovering in a Baltimore hospital. 


‘any we had seen before. 
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hind us, but there was a change in all sur- 
rounding ; the garden, though still retaining 
much of its beauty, had lost its former fresh- 
ness, and a blight and sense of oppression 
rested over it and overall. Presently we came 
to a deep, wide and extensive ditch, in which 
were human bones—the collection of centuries, 
and the outcome of persecutions by the pro- 
fessing church. Many of them were fresh, 
and in some cases the flesh was still decaying 
on the skeleton. Now He spoke to me, as we 
gazed on the sad spectacle, and said; ‘Son of 
man, seest thou what these people have done, 
and are still doing, in my name, and for my 
honor?’ 

“Close by was a building, differing from 
Over the doorway 
was written: ‘I was in prison and ye vis- 
ited me.’ As we passed through we heard 
the clank of irons, and entering a cell, a pris- 
oner, whose face was radiant with joy, rose 
up to meet Him as he recognized his Lord. 
He took his hand and sat down by him, and for 
the first time seemed at rest. Motioning me 
to leave, He said: ‘Go and tell my church 
where they will find Me.’” 


oO Oo 


The Fatal Door. 


The Chevalier, Gerard De Kampis, was a 
very rich and a very proud man. Soon after 
the completion of his magnificent castle, he 
wished to have a house-warming, and accord- 
ingly all his great neighbors were invited to 
a great feast. At the conclusion of a sump- 
tuous repast, his guests made speech after 
speech, in which the host was lauded to the 
skies, and told that he was the most fortunate 
man alive. As the Chevalier loved flattery, 
we can imagine how proud and delighted he 
was. 

One among the guests, however, said no- 
thing for a time. When each man had made 
his speech, he uttered the following singular 
observation upon the happiness of the host: 
‘*Sir Knight, in order that your felicity should 
be complete, you require but one thing; but 
this is a very important item.’’ 

**And what thing is that?’’ demanded the 
knight, opening wide his eyes. 

*“One of your doors must be walled up,’’ 
replied his guest. 

At this strange rejoinder, several of the 
guests began to laugh, and Gerard himself 
looked as much as to say, ‘‘ This man has 
gone mad.’’ Wishing, however, to have the 
clue to this enigma, he continued: ‘‘But which 
door do you mean?”’ 

**T mean that, through which you will one 
day be carried to your grave,’’ replied the 
other. 

The words struck both guests and host, and 
made the latter reflect most seriously. The 
proud man remembered the vanity of all earthly 
things, and from henceforth he no longer 
thought only of the perishable treasures he 
had once gloried in. He was completely al- 
tered, and made good use of his riches.—<Se- 
lected. 


GREAT thoughts belong only and truly to 
si whose mind can hold them. No matter 


who first put them in words, if they come to a 
soul and fill it, they belong to it, whether they 
floated on the voice of others, or on wings of 
silence and the night.—Dream Life. 
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For “ Tue Frirenp.” 
A Plea for the Farm. 


The recent census shows no abatement in 
the depopulation of the rural communities and 
the growth of the cities at the expense of the 
country. It is evident that this tendency to- 
wards rural decline is injurious to agriculture 
and the country in general. What are the 
causes of the unpopularity of country life? 

Young men are constantly leaving the farms 
to earn larger wages in the cities and enjoy 
the more progressive life which the society 
there affords. Yet we hear of very few per- 
sons who have been brought up in the city 
leaving the bustle of business and pleasure of 
society to live on a farm. And this is not 
strange. The most intelligent boys on the 
farm are given the best education, often a 
“higher education ” at college, and while the 
less favored in natural endowment and oppor- 
tunity, are content or compelled to stick to the 
farm, the smarter ones have new tastes and 
ambitions with their new learning, and very 
naturally turn to the more congenial atmos- 
phere of the city for their life’s work. And 
considering what many farms are, where there 
have been bitter struggles and hard toil, who 
can blame the boys for turning from what they 
have learned to abhor to the enjoyment of cul- 
ture? It is a sad, hard fact that many of our 
farms do not make refined happy homes. But 
this is not the fault of the soil. 

And who is to blame for the young men’s 
lack of rural interest? If when little boys 
they had had a pet lamb or arabbit or a bit of 
garden to care for and call their own; if at 
the district school they had been made inter- 
ested in bugs, birds, and plants, and led to ob- 
serve the methods and mysteries of Nature; if 
the high-school had instructed them in elemen- 
tary agricultural physics and chemistry and 
horticulture, and the boarding-school or college 
offered a technical course in agriculture; and 
probably more potent than all, if the father 
was aman of such refinement and business suc- 
cess as to command his son’s respect and ad- 
miration, the farmer boys with a higher edu- 
cation might follow in their father’s footsteps 
and choose agriculture for a profession,—and 
they might not. No matter what his training, 
not every country youth is qualified to farm. 
Yet congenial home environment and properly 
directed interests at home and in school would 
save many lads to the farm. 

An ambitious boy naturally tries to follow 
the example of great men, whether in business, 
engineering, politics, letters, art, or science, 
whom his studies and observations have taught 
him to admire, and the young man who feels 
latent power in these lines hopes to make his 
mark. He has never realized that there are 
other roads to happiness than fame and for- 
tune, and that a broad one is the profession of 
agriculture, with its great attractions to one 
who loves Nature and an independent life. 

In dealing with this subject Prof. L. H. 
Bailey writes: “Let us take the proposition 
that the profits of farming are so small that 
educated tastes cannot be satisfied and grati- 
fied on the farm. Now I grant this to be true 
if the measure of the satisfaction of an edu- 
cated taste is money; but I deny it most stren- 
uously if the satisfaction of an educated taste 
lies in a purer and better life.” “I do not be- 
lieve that people are to become wealthy on the 


































Journal of John Woolman.* 


“Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart,” wrote Charles Lamb, and his words will 
not readily be forgotten by Friends. The New 
Century edition recently published by Headley 
Brothers [London], is enriched with a valuable 
bibliography, and a letter by Esther Tuke, wife 
of William Tuke, of York, descriptive of Wool- 
man’s last illness, which has not apparently 
been published before, together with another 
letter from the same hand, previously printed 
in parts in the Jrish Friend, which is a conven- 
ience to have included entire with the Journal. 

Probably no Quaker writing has found wider 
acceptance outside the Society of Friends than 
Woolman’s Journal. William Ellery Channing, 
Whittier tells us, pronounced it “ the sweetest 
and purest biography in the language.” Men 
like Gladstone and John Morley have read it 
and appreciated its purity. The life is a story 
that does not grow stale. The writings may 
be read and re-read. As Whittier says, “ Beauty 
they certainly have, but it is not that which 
the rules of art recégnize ; a certain indefina- 
ble purity pervades them, making one sensible, 
as he reads, of a sweetness as of violets.” As 
we close the book we rise with a sense of hav- 
ing breathed a purer atmosphere, of having 
been lifted nearer Heaven. Thomas Priestman, 
of York, in whose house Woolman died, wrote 
of him: “He was a very upright, heavenly- 
minded man. His dwelling seemed very near 
the Fountain.” 

John Woolman was an apostle of simplicity 
and humanity. The negro slaves were the 
great charge to which so much of his life was 
devoted; but wherever men suffered, Wool- 
man suffered with them, whether it were the 
slave on the cotton or sugar plantation, the 
sailor on the high seas, or the paid laborer 
whose excessive toil and suffering were the 
outcome of the luxury of a few; as in that re- 
markable dream when he found himself a part 
of the mass of human misery. He had a con- 
science which would probably have been termed 
to-day morbid or hypersensitive, but his near- 
ness to the Source of all good gave him a 
vision far beyond that of his fellows. Even 
his fellow-believers often found his ways hard 
to understand. He could not drink out of 
silver vessels, he could not touch sugar because 
it was the outcome of slave labor, he did not 
feel free to accept the hospitality of a slave- 
holding Friend without offering payment. 

Esther Tuke wrote after his death: “ Though 
he appeared to us in some things singular, 
and the path he trod straiter than the liberty 
some of us have thought the Truth gives, yet I 
may say that | cannot help thinking it was the 
way Truth led him; . . . and looking at 
the little comfort he had, it was the cause of 
humbling to my mind, and brought to an in- 
quiry what returns I had made, and whether I 
walked answerable to what I enjoyed far beyond 
merit; and | sometimes thought his singular 
and abstemious way, so striking and conspicu- 
ous, may be a means to draw divers others to 
the like examination; and I know nothing in 
this luxurious and licentious age more likely to 
begin a reformation than a solid consideration 
of this sort; for do we not see how pride, 


farm as a few do in manufacturing.” “Cer- 
tainly I should not go on the farm with that 
idea in view. But if I wanted to live a happy 
life, if 1 wanted to have at my command inde- 
pendence and the comforts of living, I do not 
know where I could better find them than on 
the farm; for those very things which appeal 
to an educated taste are the things which the 
farmer does not have to buy,—they are the 
things which are his already.” 





































H. H. A. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 
WE'LL CALL HIM LORD JEHOVAH. 
Scan the starry heavens 
At midnight’s silent hour; 
What a scene of beauty, 
What evidence of power! 








To give it an existence, 
To cause each star to shine 
Required a God omnipotent, 
Omniscient and divine. 


To hang a world on nothing, 
In space to swing a sun— 
What shall we call the being 
Who has such wonders done ? 


We'll call Him Lord Jehovah, 
Our Saviour and our King, 
And to his lowly altar 
Our all, with reverence, bring. 
E. Newlin Stout. 





“1 Am The Way.” 


Once upon a time J was travelling in Italy 
with some friends. None of us could speak 
the Italian language. We were not familiar 
with the customs of the people or of the rail- 
ways. And so, in order to relieve us of all 
bother or the possibility of making trouble- 
some mistakes, we had engaged a young man 
to act as courier, or business manager, for us. 
He could speak all the languages needed. He 
had often been to all the places we were going; 
he knew all about the railways and other ways 
of travel. We just left everything to him to 
attend to, so that we could be free to enjoy 
ourselves. 

But there was one man who liked to attend 
to things himself. He spent a great deal of 
valuable time looking at time-tables, and gave 
himself and us needless worry. One day, in 
Naples, he grew very anxious about the train 
we were going to take. ‘‘When does it leave? 
Where is the station? How can we tell which 
train is ours? Which carriage shall we get 
into?’” And many more questions he kept 
asking. Then our courier said: ‘‘Doctor, I am 
your train, follow me. Keep close to me. 
That is all you have to do.’” How easy that 
was! How simple! What a lot of trouble it 
saved! 

Well, it was just so when the disciples were 
worrying about a lot of things; ‘“‘Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest; and how can we 
know the way?’’ Then Jesus said, ‘‘I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.’’ Why, how 
simple that makes everything! The youngest 
child can get along as well as the wisest man. 
—Kennedy. 

THE world is wide. Are men of one faith 
under obligation to make that faith universal? 
Better make it winning. Better make it hum- 
ble, tolerant, brotherly, and leave the issue of 
predominance to Providence. 


* The Journal of John Woolman, with introduction by 
J. G. Whittier. Also addenda Bibliography, Index and 
Appendix. New Century Edition, 332pp., 8vo. (Headley 
Brothers; 3s 6d.) 
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barrack-life. In this, however, their situation 
is in no way different from that of the common 
herd of civilians who are also compelled to 
work if they would live. But there are also 
the officers who do not work-—I mean, who 
merely go through the strict round of their 
military duties. The latter gradually yield to 
the temptation of spending their considerable 
leisure time in the cafes, in gambling, walking 
about, visiting or in various distractions. I 
should like to know how far these different 
occupations can contribute towards making 
the officer superior to the ‘‘pekin,’’ (as the 
French soldiers call the civilian)? 

If we now examine the nations which have got 
rid of those two expressions of State patriot- 
ism—functionarism and militarism—we find 
that they thereby escape the causes of de- 
generacy inherent in these two institutions. 
The young people, not looking forward to the 
easy, ready-made berths of the administration 
and of the army, have to go in for the com- 
moner professions, which require stronger ex- 
ertion and more original activity, whilst offering 
less security and more responsibility. Atany 
rate, the efforts they make in creating their 
own careers and providing for their families, 
impart to them an energy and moral worth 
which were never produced by an idle and easy 
life. 

4. This form of patriotism contributes to 
the speedier expansion of the race throughout 
the world. 

Whilst on both sides of the Rhine and of the 
Alps, we are trying, by all possible means to 
warm up a weakening patriotism whilst we 
are passing reviews of our troops and celebrat- 
ing military anniversaries, one adversary, 
whom we do not see, or whom we despise be- 
cause he is not, like us, armed to the teeth, is 
tranquilly furrowing the seas with his innumer- 
able ships, and gradually filling the world with 
his innumerable colonists. 

The obsolete idea lingers with us—that the 
strength of a race is mostly derived from the 
force of its public powers. If this was the 
right idea, the Latin races would by this time 
be the masters of the world, whereas they are 
giving way on all points to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, whose public powers are reduced and peace 
abiding. 

If we understand this well, we should be in 
the best condition for taking on Germany that 
revenge of which we hear somuch. We should 
seek our revenge, not in military predominance, 
which weakens the conqueror as much as the 
conquered one, but in social predominance— 
the only real predominance, because it is 
founded on work and the independence of pri- 
vate life. 

The state of war, or the armed peace which 
is its corollary, is not an unavoidable necessity, 
it is simply a natural concomitant of the differ- 
ent types of societies which have prevailed 
hitherto, all of which were more or less founded 
on an exaggerated importance of the public 
powers. With those societies which have suc- 
ceeded in shaking off such social conditions, 
war is but an occasional occurrence; each one 
still keeps a nominal army, so as to be able to 
defend itself in case of attack on the part of 
any of those backward societies which are 
still keeping to the old military system. 

If, now, we wish to sum up the foregoing con- 
siderations in une brief formula, we might say— 













THE FRIEND. 


That State patriotism, founded on political 


ambition, is but an artificial, spurious patriot- 
ism, which leads people to ruin. 


Real patriotism, on the contrary, consists in 


energetically maintaining private independence 
against the development and encroachments of 
the State, because such is the only way of 
insuring social power and prosperity for the 
Fatherland. 


—_—_——__ - > - - 


The Use and Abuse of Health. 


In matters of health, paradoxical as the 


statement is, the battle is not always to the 
strong. Indeed, it is by no means rare to see 


cases where the direct cause of premature 
breakdown and death was an inherited good 
constitution. It is with health as with wealth 
—that which an ancestor has labored long to 
accumulate may be dissipated in a short time 
by a spendthrift heir; while, on the other 
hand, men are apt to be careful of that for 
which they have personally struggled. 

It is an undoubted physiological fact that 
people who have inherited good constitutions 
may, if they choose, and barring accidents, 
live long lives; yet®how often we see such 
people wasting this great gift in needless im- 
prudence, priding themselves on the immunity 
with which they overtax nerve force on fool- 
ish pleasures, claiming that they “never take 
cold,” and boasting of their recuperative 
powers, in the possession of which they con- 
tinue to insult nature. 

But sooner or later nature always resents 
insult, and the day of retribution inevitably 
comes to the man who used his principal of 
health to gamble with, instead of contenting 
himself with the legitimate use of his interest. 

This, of course, does not alter the fact that 
one man may do things with impunity that 
would be suicidal in another. Our parable 
still holds good. His principal is larger, and 
consequently his income is larger ; neverthe- 
less, let him be satisfied with his comfortable 
six per cent., and not tempt fate with wildcat 
schemes. 

Still clinging to our metaphor, we may say 
that, as there are many Dick Whittingtons, 
who come to town with a penny in their 
pocket, but with careful thrift end by being 
lord mayors, so it may be with many who are 
poor in physical health. Recognizing their 
limitations, and living wholesome sanitary 
lives, they may actually create a constitution 
enabling them to enjoy long years of health 
and happiness. 

This end is not to be attained by a fussy 
over-occupation with questions of hygiene, but 
by a brave determination, daily carried out, to 
eat properly, sleep properly, breathe properly, 
and pay due heed to nature’s admonitions. 

In this fight we have the comfort of know- 
ing that nature herself is with us, her ten- 
dency being ever away ftom disease and to- 
ward health.— The Youth’s Companion. 

PREACHERS.—Those words you now use in 
making a minister receive the Holy Ghost were 
used among the Jews in making alawyer. A 
priest has no such thing as an indelible char- 
acter. What difference do you find betwixt 
him and another man after ordination ? Only 
he is made a priest as I said by designation, 
as a lawyer is called to the bar. All men that 
would get power over others make themselves 
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as unlike them as they can; upon the same 
ground the priests made themselves unlike 
the laity. Methinks ’tis an ignorant thing for 
a churchman to call himself the minister of 
Christ, because St. Paul or the Apostles called 
themselves so. 

If one of them had a voice from Heaven, as 
St. Paul had, I will grant that he is a minister 
of Christ; I will call him so, too. Must they 
take upon them as the Apostles did? Can 
they do as the Apostles did?—John Selden, 
A. D. 1630. 


THE CURE OF LONELINESS.—Selfishness is 
one great cause of loneliness. If a man builds 
walls around himself, so that he may keep all 
that he has to himself, he soon finds that he 
has built walls around himself which shut out 
all that might come in to him from others. So 
the cure of loneliness may be the overcoming 
of selfishness. The medicines for this disease 
of loneliness are potions of generosity, of 
thoughtfulness for others, of self-sacrifice, 
taken in large doses. Even when the loneli- 
ness comes from the bitterness of loss and sor- 
row, the grace which leads to and comes 
through forgetting self, going out of self and 
doing for others, is the only cure that God has 
given on earth for its healing. For this reason 
we find Jesus speaking of the life given even 
unto death for others as a cure for loneliness. 
He said, “ Except a grain of corn die it abideth 
alone.” And he was speaking, not of wheat, 
but of life. Are we ever taken with times of 
feeling lonely? Then let us go and do some- 
thing for somebody. That is the cure.—S. S. 
Times. 
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To be a “ rough rider” does not require the 
courage necessary to live a genuine Christian 
life. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Persis Halleck, having returned from Bristol to 
Philadelphia, has been attending a few city meet- 
ings, expecting to be at Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting, held on Fifth-day, the 13th inst. 





Cyrus Cooper, in the course of his present re- 
ligious visit to many meetings in New Jersey, at- 
tended an appointed meeting at Haddonfield, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 5th inst., and at Moores- 
town on First-day afternoon, the 9th inst. 





“We have felt a fresh concern at this time, to 
advise all our Friends, both elder and younger, 
to be faithful in the support of our testimony 
against an hireling ministry; convinced as we are, 
that the running after the ‘lo heres’ and the ‘lo 
theres,’ and giving countenance to those who offi- 
ciate in the ministry for pecuniary reward, is very 
much calculated to retard our growth in the 
Truth.”—North Carolina Yearly Meeting, Epistle of 
1843. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The State Department has been in- 
formed that the foreign Ministers at Pekin have reached 
an agreement, which was submitted to the Home Offices, 
and Secretary Hay has authorized Minister Conger to sign 
the agreement on behalf of the United States Government. 
As to punishments, they are to be the severest that can 
be inflicted by the Chinese Government, and as to indem- 
nity, the Chinese Government is to formally admit its 
liability and then the matter is to be left for future ne- 
gotiation. 

Statistics show that China took last year in round num- 
bers $9,000,000 worth of cotton goods from the United 
States—more than Europe, South America, Canada and 
Mexico all put together. 

The town of Eatonville, Fla., is said to have 1200 in- 
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habitants. with not a single white among them. It has 
its full quota of public officials, a bank and other business 
establishments requisite in a town of its size. 

Fifty million dollars have been appropriated by Congress 
for the construction of warships, and bids have been re- 
ceived for 11 different vessels. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that 
the total receipts for the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 
were about $669,000,000 of which nearly $300,000,000 
came from internal revenue, $233,000,000 from customs 
duty, etc., and $102,000,000 from the postal service. 
The expenditures amounted to $590,000,000; of this sum 
$98,000,000 were on account of the civil establishment, 
$134,000,000 for the military¥stablishment, $140,000,000 
for pensions, $55,000,000 for the naval service, and $102,- 
000,000 for the postal service. A surplus is reported of 
nearly $80,000,000. 

The total number of pensioners according to the report 
of the Pension Bureau is 993,529. 

In a debate in Congress it was said 104,000,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine were made last year, and for the most 
part sold as butter at from 18 to 30 cents a pound. 

The largest grape-growing region in the world is said 
to be not in France nor California, but in Western New 
York, which has 50,000 acres in grape culture. In the 
Keuka Lake region there are 30,000 acres in vineyards, 
and in the Chautauqua belt 20,000 acres. The crop this 
year will amount to nearly 7,500 car-loads—22,500,000 
nine-pound baskets of grapes. 

A very rich gold territory is reported to have been 
found on the Yellow River, a tributary of the Kuskokwim, 
30U miles from Yukon, where $34,000 was taken from a 
piece of ground sixteen feet square. 

In the Southern Industrial Convention lately meeting 
in New Orleans, the committee on Immigration submitted 
a report, recommending the several States of the South, 
through their Legislatures, to make early and ample pro- 
vision for the work of immigration, distributing facts and 
statistics, attractively setting forth the resources and 
capabilities of each State, requesting the company of im- 
migration in each State to co-operate with the railroads 
in the work of immigration, and asking Southern Gov- 
ernors to urge the importance of liberal appropriations 
for immigration work upon their Legislatures. 

The casein contained in butter milk, which a few years 
ago was largely wasted, now is used in the manufacture 
of buttons, glue, paper, and a superior kind of white-wash 
and varnish. 

Resolutions have been introduced into the House of 
Representatives, protesting against the continuation of 
the war in South Africa and stating, “ That the Congress 
of the United States being committed to the principle of 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes, 
urges upon the Government of her Majesty the wisdom of 
adopting this policy for the purpose of stopping the aw- 
ful atrocities now going on in South Africa.” 

The Interoceanic Canal Commission stated in their re- 
port to Congress: “ Europe and parts of Asia and Africa 
have made a declaration as to the Suez Canal, which dedi- 
cates it as an area in which war shall not exist, and the 
broad sweep of that decree includes all nations in its 
benefits and pledges all nations to its maintenance. It is 
the one great international act that stands in front of all 
others to mark the real progress of civilization. An isth- 
mian canal in America to connect the two oceans has all 
the characteristics of the Suez Canal and demands like 
treatment. Whether we prefer it or not, this European 
decree will impress its just authority in time upon the 
American canal and we will applaud the result. Our 
children will assent to this, though we may refuse.” 

The population of Indians, exclusive of those in the 
State of New York and those in the five civilized tribes 
of the Indian Territory, may be stated approximately to 
be 181,939, an increase of 353 over the previous year. 
The five nations or tribes of the Indian Territory comprise 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee and Seminole. 
The approximate area of land embraced in the Indian 
Territory and controlled by these five tribes is 19,776,286 
acres, with an estimated aggregate population of 84,750 
Indians, including freedmen. It is estimated that at the 
present time there are approximately between 350,000 
and 400,000 white people, non-citizens, within the limits 
of the five nations. 

Two persons in Philadelphia who had charge of a young 
child, and allowed it to die without summoning a physician 
on the plea that they “believed absolutely in prayers 
curing all things,” were recently sentenced to three months 
imprisonment. 

The committee of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
that has been considering the returns from the Presbyte- 
ries has agreed upon a report recommending “ that some 
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migration shows that during the last fiscal year the total 


number of immigrants who arrived in this country was 
448,572, of which 23,200 came through Canada. Of the 


This is a net increase over 1899 of 136,857. In addi- 
tion, 65,635 aliens came as cabin passengers. 
swell the total immigration to 514,207. 

Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister to the United 
States, spoke in New York on the 9th inst., on “ The 
Teachings of Confucius.” 

Commenting on the teachings of Jesus Christ to “ Love 
your enemies,” he said: “Such a standard of excellence 
is too high for humanity. There is no likelihood that 
many people will follow it. At this very moment Chris- 
tian missionaries are calling for bloodshed and vengeance, 
and Christian armies are devastating the Jand, sparing 
neither age nor sex. There is indeed a vast gulf between 
doctrine and performan.e. Confuciusism does not sanc- 
tion retaliation in a vindictive spirit, such as, I regret 
to say, is shown by some persons professing to be gov- 
erned by the tenets of Christianity.” 

There were 376 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 70 less than the previous 
week and 36 less than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 200 were males and 176 females: 57 died 
of congestion of the lungs; 51 of inflammation of the 
lungs and surrounding membranes; 21 of diphtheria; 14 
of cancer; 11 of apoplexy, and 7 of typhoid fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 10gc. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. , 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.30 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straigMt, $3.50 to $3.85; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.60. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 72} to 72%c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, new, 43} to 43%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30 to 304c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 54c.; good, 4# to 54c. ; me- 
dium, 4% to 4$c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4} to 44c; good, 32 to 4c.; 
common, 2 to 2c.; spring lambs, 44 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to 7ic. 

ForEIGN.—A telegram to Berlin conveys the thanks of 
Emperor Kwang Su and the Empress Dowager for the 
moderation of the demands of the Powers, and says “ that 
their Majesties are anxious to return to Pekin as soon as 
circumstances will permit, and are eager to arrive at an 
understanding with the nations.” 

Li Hung Chang has informed General Chaffee that he 
and all the people of the province of Chi-Li are extremely 
gratified at the behavior of the American troops toward 
the Chinese. 

During the negotiations with the Powers, it is expected 
that Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang will call attention 
to the great damage caused by the punitive expeditions. 
Such expeditions, it is pointed out, were entirely unneces- 
sary in view of China’s action in protecting foreigners 
and their interests after the rescue of the Legations in 
Pekin, and were unauthorized by international law, in 
view of the fact that the Powers expressly stated that 
they were not at war with the Chinese Government. If 
the right of China to present the claims is recognized, 
she will be able to present a bill for damages which will 
largely offset that to be presented by the Powers. The 
United States will not, however, be interested in claims 
growing out of the punitive expeditions, as American 
troops have not taken part in them. 

Pekin advices state that the Chinese Emperor will re- 
turn to the capital if he is assured of his safety. All the 
foreign envoys, except the British Minister, have received 
instructions agreeing to the joint note embodying the de- 
mands of the Powers. 

It is stated that the Belgian station, in which were 
3000 converts, has sustained a prolonged siege by Boxers 
and imperial troops. That other stations further west 
are still besieged, not only by Boxers, but by Chinese 
troops acting under orders from the authorities, and this 
in spite of the assurances by the plenipotentiaries that 
the Government is doing its utmost to suppress outrages. 

Count von Walderse@ has placed the German flag on 
the tombs of the Ming dynasty, but he did not carry out 
his original intention to raze them. 

General Wilson, who has lately arrived in Washington 
from Pekin, speaking of the Chinese situation, said: 
“China is absolutely prostrate. The report that she 
contemplates making a counter claim for indemnity on 
account of the punitive expeditions may be true, but I 
have no reason to believe that any attention will be paid 
to it. China has nothing to say in the matter ;- she is on 
her knees, and must accept the terms the Powers decide 
to impose. The punitive expeditions were unnecessary, 


revision or change be made in our professional state- | and American troops did not participate in them. Their 
ment.” 


The annual report of the Commissioner General of Im- 


effect was to create bad blood.” 
An extra session of the English Parliament began on 
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the 6th inst., in London. The action of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Secretary of the State for the Colonies, was bitterly 


_ assailed, especially in regard to the policy of the govern- 
whole number, 304,148 were males and 144,424 females. 


ment in South Africa and China. In reply, Secretary 


Chamberlain announced in the House of Commons that 
They 


civil government will shortly be established in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies. He said that the Govern- 
ment’s policy now is to defeat the Boers yet in arms. This 
accomplished, a Crown government would be set up and 
Boer self-government would follow. Farm burning and 
“other severe military measures” would be stopped “as 
far as possible,” and pacific proclamations would be issued. 

Paul Kruger, late President of the Transvaal Republic, 
has received an enthusiastic welcome in Holland, bat a 
despatch received at Antwerp from The Hague says Hol- 
land has no intention to intervene in favor of arbitration 
in the Transvaal troubles. 

It is estimated that over 92 per cent. of the ocean 
floor has a temperature lower than 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Frequently, while in hot equatorial regions, the Challen- 
ger dredges brought up great masses of this icy ooze for 
cooling the ship’s drinking water. 

A Danish engineer has invented a recording telephone, 
which was exhibited at the Paris Dxhibition. The physi- 
cal principle upon which it is based is said to be extremely 
simple. It not only records but reproduces sounds. 





NOTICES. 
Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa. 

A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 20th 
inst., at eight o'clock. 





FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND FRIENDS 
CALENDAR FOR 1901 are for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Almanac without cover, 
four cents; with cover, five cents; postage extra. Calen- 
dars, five cents; if mailed, ten cents each. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Kor convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N, Sixteenth St., Phila, 

Among the books added Eleventh Month 28th, 1900, are 
the following: 

HARLAND, Marion, pseud.—John Knox. 

HARLAND, Marion, pseud.—Hannan More. 

Harris, J. R., ed.—Life of F. W. Crossley. 

Hart, A. B.—Studies in American Education. 

Jones, William—Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War. 

Lone, W. J.—Wilderness Ways. 

PENN, William—Some Fruits of Solitude (new ed). 

STEDMAN, E. C.—American Anthology 1787-1899. 

TuHompson, G. G. Seton—Woman Tenderfoot. 

WooLMAN, John —Journal edited by J. G. Whittier 
(New Century edition). 

Open on week-days from 11.30 A.M. to 2P. M. and from 
3p.M.to6 P.M. Also open from 7 P. M. to 7.45 P. M. on 
the evenings on which Friends Institute Lyceum Meetings 
are held. 








DIED, at the residence of Charles Blackburn, her son- 
in-law, the twenty-seventh of Tenth Month, 1900, Betsy 
H. HOLLINGSWORTH, in the seventy-eighth year of her age. 
She was a member of Middleton Monthly and Particular 
Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

——, on the eleventh of Ninth Mo., 1900, Jos Huestis, 
in the eighty-first year of his age ; a member of Middleton 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

——, at the home of her son, Seth Shaw, on the twen- 
tieth of Tenth Month, 1900, PENINA SHAW, in the eighty- 
second year of her age ; an elder and member of Middle- 
ton Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

——.,at his residence in Ulysses, Tompkins County, 
N. Y., the fourth of Eleventh Mo., 1900, CHARLES Woop, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age; a member of 
Hector Monthly Meeting of Friends. His summons from 
this world was sudden, but not unexpected either to him- 
self or his friends; and we reverently believe he was 
gathered with the just of all generations. His last words 
prayerfully uttered were, “Oh, grant my deliverance,” 
and a short time previously said, “I may say at times 
that I can rejoice in the mercy of the Lord.” 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No 422 Walnut Street, 





